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ON THE  aiesobes STEAMER. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 


OR, 


THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH PHIL MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF MR. LEONIDAS LYNCHPINNE. 


- ya do you think you shall do fora 

living, Phil Farringford, when you 
arrive at St. Louis?” asked Mr. Gracewood, 
as we sat on the hurricane deck of a Missouri 
River steamer. 
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**T don’t care much what I do, if I can only 
get into some mechanical business,” I replied. 
“T want to learn a trade. I don’t think I'm 
very vain when I say that I have about half 
learned one now.” 

‘*Perhaps you have half learned several,” 
added my excellent friend, with,a smile. ‘I 
have no doubt you will make a good mechanic, 
for you are handy in the use of tools; and you 
have been thrown so much upon your own re- 
sources that you are full of expedients.” 

“‘T am always delighted when I have a diffi- 
cult job to do. Nothing pleases me so much 
as to study up the means of overcoming an 
obstacle,” I added. 
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‘* The first qualification for any pursuit is to 
have a taste for it. You will makea good me- 
chanic.” ° 

‘*T am only afraid that after I have learned 
a trade, I shall not care to work at it.” 

‘* That won’t do,” protested Mr. Gracewood. 
** You mustn’t keep jumping from one thing to 
another. Frequent change is the enemy of 
progress. You must not be fickle.” 

‘*But, after I have learned my trade, or 
rather finished learning it, there will be no 
more difficulties to overcome.” 

** Yes, there will. What trade do you mean 
to learn?” 

‘* The carpenter’s, I think.” 

‘There may be an infinite variety in the 
trade.” 

‘*T know there may be, but there is not. 
One house must be very much like every 
other one. I don't think I could be contented 
to keep doing the same thing over and over 
again.” 

‘*If you wish to succeed, you must stick to 
your trade, Phil Farringford.” 

**Should I stick to it if I can do better at 
something else?” 

‘*You must, at least, be very sure that you 
can do better at something else.” 

“Of course I shall; but, if I learn my 
trade, I shall always have it to fall back 
upon.” 

‘« That is very true; but I wish to impress it 
upon your mind that fickleness of purpose is 
fatal to any real success in morals, in science, 
and in business.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the 
stopping of the steamer at a wood-yard; for I 
never lost an opportunity, on those occasions, 
to take a walk on shore. I was nervously 
anxious to see everything there was to be 
seen. All was new and strange; and every 
day, as the settlements on the banks of the 
great river increased in number and extent, 

afforded me a new sensation. As I had been 
brought up far away from the haunts of civili- 
zation, even a house was a curiosity to me; 
and I gazed with astonishment at the busy 
scenes which were presented to me in some 
of the larger towns. At St. Joseph we had 
taken on board quite a number of passengers, 
and the scene in the cabin had become much 
livelier than before. 

The addition was not wholly an improve- 
sment, for among the new arrivals were not a 
ifew gamblers. From this time the tables were 
occupied by these blacklegs and such of the 
passengers as they could induce to jain them 


morning until late at night. The parties 
thus engaged were surrounded by a crowd of 
curious observers, watching the turnings of 
the game, and perhaps calculating their own 
chances if they engaged in the wretched busi- 
ness. I had looked on myself with interest, 
and when I saw a man put five dollars into 
his pocket on the turn of a card, I thought it 
was an easy way to make money; but then I 
had an opportunity to see that it was just as 
easy a way to lose it. 

Mr. Gracewood had called me away from 
my position near the table, after the gamblers 
had commenced their operations, and cau- 
tioned me never to play for money at any 
game. He explained to me the nature of the 
business, and assured me that the gamblers 
who had come on board at St. Joseph were of 
the vilest class of men. After his lecture I 
was not tempted to try my hand with the 
party at the table. The talk about making 
and losing money at games of chance intro- 
duced the subject of my own finances. I had 
paid my passage to St. Rouis, and had besides 
nearly one hundred dollars in gold in a shot- 
bag in my pocket. 

While we were talking I took out the bag, 
and counted the pieces, as I had done several 
times on the passage, to assure myself that 
my funds were all right. My excellent friend 
told me I must learn prudence, and that I 
ought not to exhibit my money, especially 
while we had so many suspicious characters 
on board. I was alarmed, and looked around 
to discover who had observed me. One of the 
passengers, who had come on board at “ St. 
Joe,” was promenading the deck, and I had 
noticed that he passed quite near me several 
times. He wasa young man, flashily dressed, 
but he did not look like a bad man. I put my 
shot-bag into my pocket, resolved not to show 
it again, and we continued to discuss the finan- 
cial question till it led us to the consideration 
of my future occupation. 

The wood-yard where the boat stopped was 
in a lonely region, and it was just sunset when 
she touched the shore. Its location was at the 
mouth of a stream down which the wood was 
brought in flatboats, though a young forest 
was growing in the region around the land- 
ing. As it was too damp for his wife and 
daughter to walk, Mr. Gracewood would not 
go on shore, and I went alone. It was a great 
luxury to stretch one’s legs for an hour on the 
hard ground, after living for weeks on the 
steamer. 

‘* How long before you leave?” I asked of 
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the captain, as I went over the plank. 
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‘¢ Perhaps not till morning,” he replied. 

‘** Do you stay here all night?” 

“It’s going to be foggy, and I don’t think 
we can run down to Leavenworth, which is 
not more than seven miles from here. We 
should have to lie there till morning if we 
went on.” 

I was sorry for this, because Mrs. Grace- 
wood had a friend in the place, where we in- 
tended to spend the evening, and I was anx- 
ious to see the inside of a civilized house. 
However, we could make the visit the next 
day, for the boat was to stay several hours at 
the town. I went on shore, and several of the 
passengers did the same. 

“It’s quite smoky on the river,’’ said a 
young man, coming up to me as we landed. 

‘“Yes; the captain says he shall probably 
have to lie here till morning,” I replied. 

““That’s too bad,” added my companion, 
the St. Joe passenger whom I had observed 
on the hurricane deck when I was counting 
my money. ‘I meant to go toa prayer-meet- 
ing in Leavenworth this evening.” 

‘‘ A prayer-meeting!” I repeated, my inter- 
est awakened; forI had heard Mr. Gracewood 
speak of such gatherings, though I had never 
attended one. 

‘¢ When I came up the river, three days ago, 
they were holding them every evening in the 
chapel; and I am anxious to attend.” 

**T should like to go very much.” 

“T think I shall go as it is,” continued the 
young man, looking at his watch. 

‘“*How can you go if the boat remains 
here?” 

**T can walk. It is not more than three or 
four miles across the bend of the river.” 

**T should like to go with you very much,” 
I answered. 

‘**T should be very glad of your company.” 

“If you will wait a few moments, I will 
speak to Mr. Gracewood.” 

He consented to wait, and I hastened to the 
saloon. When I had stated my desire, Mr. 
Gracewood rather objected. 

‘““You don’t know the person with whom 
you are going,” said he. 

‘‘] think I can take care of myself, sir. But 
I don’t think there can be any danger in 
going with a young man who is willing to 
walk four miles to attend a prayer-meeting.” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

‘*T should really like to go to one myself.” 

‘I don’t think there can be any danger,” 
interposed Mrs. Gracewood. ‘“ If we could 
get a vehicle here, we would all go.” 

‘There is the captain. 1 will ask him if 


. that boat, Mr. — 
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one cannot be obtained,” said Mr. Grace- 
wood. 

The captain said there was no vehicle suita- 
ble to convey a lady, but he would send a party 
of three in the steamer’s boat, if they would 
pay the expenses of the two oarsmen in Leav- 
enworth for the night. 

‘But can’t you send five as well as three?” 
asked Mr. Gracewood, who did not object to 
the expense. 

‘“‘The boat is hardly large enough to carry 
them besides the two oarsmen. I lost my 
boat going up the river, and I had to take 
such a one as I could find,” replied the captain. 

** But I would rather walk,” I added. ‘I 
will meet you in the town.” 

‘“*Very well, Phil Farringford. Go to the 
landing when you arrive, and wait for us.” 

I promised to do so, and joined the young 
man on the shore. We started immediately 
for our destination, and passing through the 
grove of young trees, we reached the open 
prairie, over which there was a wagon track. 

‘*T don’t happen to know your name,”’ said 
my companion. 

‘¢ Philip Farringford ; but my friends call me 
Phil.” 

‘* Farringford; I know a man of that name 
in St. Louis,” replied he. ‘‘He used to bea 
large steamboat owner, but he has gone to 
ruin now.” 

‘* Gone to ruin?” 

‘Yes, drank hard, and lost all his property. 
He is a poor, miserable fellow now.” 

** Had he a family?” 

‘* He had a wife, but she left him years ago. 
She was a very pretty woman, they say, though 
I never saw her.” 

‘*Did you ever hear that he and his wife 
were on board a steamer which was burned on 
the upper Missouri?” 

‘* Never did.” 

Very likely this man was the owner of the 
steamer after which I had been named; but it 
was not probable that he was in any manner 
related to me. My curiosity was satisfied, or 
rather my new friend could give me no further 
information in regard to him. 

‘* There was a steamer of that name burned 
on the Missouri about eleven years ago,” I 
added. 2 

‘* Well, I was a boy then, and did not come 
to St. Louis till years after.” 

“‘T should like to ascertain something about 
You didn’t tell me your 
name.” 

**Just so; I did not. 


My name is— my 
name is Lynchpinne,” he replied, with some 
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hesitation, so that I wondered whether he had 
not forgotten his name. ‘Leonidas Lynch- 
pinne.” 

I thought it was a queer name, but an in- 
stinct of politeness prevented me from say- 
ing so. ; 

‘* What do you wish to know in regard to 
that steamer, Phil?” he asked. 

‘*Some of my relations were on board of 
her, and I should like to ascertain whether 
they were saved or not.” 

‘* Farringford will know all about it, if you 
can catch him when he is sober, which is not 
very often. I will help you out with it when 
we get to St. Louis.” 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Lynchpinne. I shall be 
under very great obligations to you if you can 
help me.” 

I thought my new friend was a very obli- 
ging young man, and I was glad to know him, 
especially as he was in the habit of attending 
prayer-meetings. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHICH PHIL MEETS WITH HIS FIRST 
MISHAP. 


IN 


OUR miles was a short walk to me, and 

when we reached Leavenworth I was as 
fresh as when we started. The town, then in 
the third year of its existence, had a popula- 
tion of two thousand, and some substantial 
buildings had already been erected. 

** Where is the landing-place?” I asked, as 
we entered the town. 

‘* Tt is not far from here,” replied Mr. Lynch- 
pinne. ‘But that boat won’t be here for an 
hour or two yet.” 

‘* But I would rather go there at once.” 

‘* There is no hurry; but we will go down in 
a few minutes. I want to inquire at what 
time the prayer-meeting commences.” 

‘*T will go directly to the landing, if you will 
tell me the way. I won't keep you waiting, 
and I will see you at the meeting.” 

Don’t be in a hurry. It is only a little 
past six, and the boat won’t arrive for an hour, 
certainly. I will go down with you in five 
minutes,” persisted my companion. 

**T would not have my friends wait for me a 
moment,” I added. 

‘We shall have to wait an hour for them. 
We will go up to the hotel, and engage a 
room, for we may not find one after the 
meeting.” 

He conducted me through the principal 
street of the town, and I gazed with interest 
at the shops, houses, and people. 
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‘¢* How much farther have we to go?” I asked, 
when I judged that the five minutes had ex- 
pired. 

‘Only a short distance; bit we are going 
towards the river all the time.” 

** We passed a hotel just now.” 

“That is not the one I stop at when I am 
here. The prices are too high for me. I 
have money enough, but you know a young 
man ought to be economical on principle.” 

I thought this was very good logic, and I 
fully subscribed to it; for, though I had al- 
most a hundred dollars in my pocket, I wished 
to save as much as possible of it. Mr. Lynch- 
pinne turned down across street, and present- 
ly stopped before a large two-story frame 
house, the lower part of which was a shop 
of some kind; but it was closed. On the out- 
side of the building there was a flight of stairs 
leading to the second story. 

‘“* We will go,up here and inquire about the 
prayer-meeting,” said my new friend. ‘It 
won't take but a moment.” 

“Very well; but don’t be long. 
here till you come down.” 

‘*No; come up.” 

‘‘T had just as lief wait here.” 

‘¢ But this is the place where we shall sleep. 
A friend of mine lets out some rooms here to 
lodgers. We can sleep here for fifty cents 
each, and it would cost a dollar at the 
hotel.” f 

‘All right; you engage a room for both 
of us.” 

‘But come up. 


I will wait 


If you should want to go 
to bed before Iam ready to come in, you won’t 
be able to find your room, if you don’t go and 
look at it now.” 

I thought we were wasting mere time in de- 
bating the matter than it would take for me to 
look at the chamber, and I followed him up 


the stairs. We entered the building, which 
was of considerable dimensions. I groped my 
way, after my friend, through long entries, 
which were not lighted, until, after turning 
two corners, he halted and knocked. 

‘¢ Who’s there?” called a voice from within. 

“Lynch,” replied my guide. ‘Lynch is 
the short of Lynchpinne,” he added to me. 

**Come in!” 

I heard the springing of a bolt on the door 
before it was opened. 

‘*Go in, Phil,” said my companion, placing 
himself behind me, and gently forcing me into 
the apartment. 

The room was not more than twelve feet 
square. The only furniture it contained was 
a chair and a small toilet-table. The former 
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was placed in onqcorner, and the latter di- 
rectly in front of it. E 

‘‘Is there to be a prayer-meeting this even- 
ing?” asked Mr. Lynchpinne of the man who 
sat behind the table. 

‘*Of course.” 

‘* At what time?” > 

‘‘Half past seven. What have you there?” 
continued the man behind the table. 

‘* A dove who has the yéllow.” 

“Right; we will begin the meeting now 
then,” added the man, producing a little silver 
box, open on one side, so that I could see it 
contained a pack of cards. 

This was the first intimation I had that 
anything was wrong. The sight of the cards 
roused my suspicions, as well they might. I 
had heard the snap of the bolt as the man 
locked the door when we entered. I looked 
about me, and discovered that there were no 
windows in the room, though there was an- 
other door besides that by which we had 
entered. 

“Put that up,” said Mr. Lynchpinne. ‘You 
know that I never gamble.” 

“I thought you wanted to open the meet- 
ing.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” added my 
companion, who certainly looked We ipso 
cent. 3 

““O, you don’t 

‘‘ Of course*I don’t. My young friend and 
I must stay in town over night, and we want 
aroom. Have you any left, Redwood?” 

‘Not a room.” 

‘**Can’t you 

‘“* Everythin 
week.” # 

‘“‘ There’s the corner room in the attic,” said 
the man who had opened the door when we 
entered. 

** Show it to them, Glynn,” added Redwood, 
who appeared to be the proprietor of the es- 
tablishment. 

“*T know where it is. 
I won't trouble you.” 

Glynn opened a door which led to another 
room, and soon appeared with a rusty iron 
candlestick, and the stump of a candle, which 
he lighted. 

**Come, Phil, we will see the room,” said 
Lynchpinne, when we were in the entry. 

‘* What sort of a place is this?” I demand- 
ed. ‘I don’t like the looks of it.” 

‘Nor I,” he replied. ‘‘I should judge by 
the looks that Redwood gambles.” 

‘IT think I won’t stay here. I don’t want to 
be in a gambling-house.” 


” 


one?” persisted my friend. 
Athis floor is let by the 


Give me a light, and 
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‘*Humph! It will be just the same if you 
go to the hotel. Let us look at the room, at 
any rate.” 

‘* You have seen it before.” 

‘*But I wish you to see it; then, if you don’t 
like to stay here, we will go to the hotel.” 

I followed him up the narrow flight of stairs, 
and at the end of an entry, which extended the 
whole length of the building, we entered a 
chamber.’ It contained a rude bed, a chair, 
and a washstand. 

‘*Not very elegant accommodations,” said 
Lynchpinne, as we surveyed the room; ‘but 
when I can save half a dollar without any real 
sacrifice of comfort, I do so.” 

‘*T had as lief sleep here as anywhere,” I 
replied. ‘‘ Wouldn't it have been more eco- 
nomical to stay on board the steamer?” 

‘Doubtless it would; but I wanted to come, 
and so did you. We will do it as cheap as we 
can — that’s all.” 

‘*T’'m satisfied.” 

“ Then I will put this candle on the chair, 
with a couple of matches by the side of it, so 
that we can come in without any assistance.” 

‘Let us be in a hurry, for I am afraid that 
boat will get to the landing before we do,” I 
added, impatiently. 

‘You need not concern yourself about her. 
We shall have to wait half an hour when we 
get to the river. But I am all ready.” 

** So am I.” 

“‘T hope you haven’t much money about 
you, Phil,” said my companion, as he placed 
the candle on the chair. 

“‘T have alittle. But why do you say that?” 

‘¢ Because there are a great many bad men 
about these new towns; and some of them 
would not scruple to rap you over the head 
for your money. Besides, there will be a 
crowd on the steamboat levee, and we may 
have our pockets picked. I think I shall hide 
my money in the bed.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he took his 
wallet from his pocket, and thrust his arm 
into the bed up to the shoulder. 

‘¢ No one will think of looking there for it,” 
he added, as if thoroughly satisfied with what 
he had done. ‘I advise you to do the same.” 

‘<I don’t mean to leave my money here,” I 
replied. ‘‘I don’t like the looks of the people 
in this house.” 

“Nor I; but they will not think of such a 
thing as looking into the bed for money. 
Take my advice, Phil.” 

‘‘No; I think I cam take care of what money 
I have,” I answered: 

‘““You haven’t been about this region so 
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much as I have, or you wouldn’t run any 
risks,” he continued; and I thought he was 
very persistent about the care of my funds. 

‘“‘That may be, though I think my money 
will be safer in my pocket than in that bed. 
But come, Mr. Lynchpinne. We are wasting 
our time, and we had better hurry down to the 
river.” 

** How much money have you, Phil?” asked 
my companion. 

‘*T have enough to pay my way for a few 
days longer,” I replied, moving towards the 
door. 

**T hate to see a fellow come into a place 
like this and lose all his money.” 

‘You needn’t trouble yourself at all about 
it. If I lose it, I won’t blame you, for you 
have certainly given me abundant warning.” 

** At least put your money in a safe place on 
your person before we go out.” 

‘It’s all right,” I answered, placing my 
hand upon my pocket, where the shot-bag 
which. held my funds was deposited. But 
hurry up, and let us go to the landing.” 

‘*Is that where you keep your money?” he 
added. ‘‘ You are certain to lose it all if you 
carry it in that pocket. Put it inside your 
vest, and then button your coat.” 

‘*There is no pocket inside of my vest.” 

‘*No matter for that. Tie it up in your 
handkerchief, and fasten it to your suspender. 
Do anything with it, except to leave it in that 
pocket.” 

I rather liked his suggestion, though I was 
not quite satisfied with the degree of interest 
he manifested in the safety of my money. I 
took out the shot-bag, and wrapped it in the 
handkerchief, and was about to deposit it in 
the place he had indicated, when, with a sud- 
den spring, he snatched the bag from me, 
kicked over the chair on which the candle had 
been placed, and fled from the room. I was 
in total darkness; but I leaped forward to 
grapple with the assailant, for I was deter- 
mined not to lose my money without a strug- 
gle to recover it. 

I was taken wholly by surprise, for I had not 
suspected that a young man who was in the 
habit of attending prayer-meetings would be 
capable of any dishonest act. As I leaped 
forward to the door, it was closed before me. 
The villain had made his calculations before- 
hand, and moved with greater facility than I 
could. .I heard him lock the door upon me, 
and I immediately realized that I was a pris- 
oner in the strange house. Then I under- 
stood the nature of my kind friend’s solicitude 
about my funds. He had been laboring all 





this time to induce me to produce my shot- 
bag, so that he could snatch it from me. 

I heard his footsteps in the long entry, as 
he retreated from the scene of his crime. I 
took hold of the door, and tried to pull it 
open; but though it was a sham affair, I did 
not succeed. If I shouted, I should doubtless 
call up Redwood, or his assistant; and I came 
to the conclusion that the house was a den of 
robbers and gamblers. I decided to exercise 
my skill still further upon the door. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TWO WAYS OF HAVING A GOOD TIME. 
: BY M. E. D. 


UCY had had ‘a splendid time,” ‘a 
gorgeous time.” She had danced to her 
heart’s content; she had had her choice of 
partners, and a half dozen of young men had 
begged the honor of taking her in to supper. 
So Lucy, with her bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks, looked very pretty and was very hap- 
py; somewhat elated with her social success, 
somewhat loud in her conversation, somewhat 
pert in her manners towards young men, and 
somewhat careless in her bearing towards 
young ladies; but this was not to be won- 
dered at, under the circumstances. Her friend 
Linda was at this same party; and when 
asked if she had had a good time, said, some- 
what doubtingly, Yes; not because she really 
had enjoyed herself, but because she felt as if 
she ought to have done so. There were the 
bright drawing-room, the assembled company 
of young girls arrayed in their festive gar- 
ments, young men in faultless neck-ties, in- 
spiring music, and all the appliances for pleas- 
ure; and yet, in her heart of hearts, she had 
felt solitary, overlooked, and out of place. 

The next day another invitation arrived for 
the friends. Lucy accepted “with pleasure.” 
Linda hesitated; and not until after the fol- 
lowing dialogue with her mother did she 
make up her mind for another encounter with 
society in the form of a ‘‘ German.” 

**- You have certainly no excuse for not go- 
ing,” said her mother; ‘‘ you know Mrs. L. is 
a friend of mine, and } want you to go on my 
account.” Then followed some grumbling on 
Linda’s part, which need not be recorded. 

‘¢ Very well,” said her mother; ‘‘ everybody 
will say that you are odd and queer, and be- 
fore you know it you w#l/ de odd and queer.” 

‘* Well, I suppose there is something else to 
be done in the world besides going to parties,” 
said Linda, with bitterness. 
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“‘T suppose there is; but you know you are 
not a genius, and —” 

Just at that moment mamma was summoned 
to see a visitor, and the conversation was sud- 
denly terminated. 

‘““Yes—a genius!” soliloquized Linda. 
‘*Would that I were! wouldn’t I do some- 
thing in the world! And yet I suppose I was 
placed here for some purpose! O, if I could 
only go back to school again! only had my 
daily lessons to occupy me! or if I were a 
genius, as-mamma says, I might have some 
plan to my life. I might paint pictures, like 
Rosa Bonheur, or model like Harriet Hosmer, 
or write books like Mrs. Browning.” ‘And so 
she contrasted the brilliant career of these 
women with her own unsatisfactory course of 
life, until her mother returned and resumed 
the conversation. 

‘*Linda, you know it is your duty to culti- 
vate your friends, and to make yourself agree- 
able to them — as Lucy does, for example. 
Everybody admires her.” 

‘IT know that, mamma; but you must re- 
member, in the first place, that she is a great 
deal handsomer than I am, ahd that gives her 
an advantage, and she knows exactly how to 
talk to young men to please them; and, in 
short, I suppose she is adapted to society, 
while Iam not. We enjoy ourselves together 
very much when we are alone; but the mo- 
ment we meet in company, she shines, while I 
go under a cloud.” 

Mamma suspected all this before; but she 
had no idea that Linda so thoroughly under- 
stood the situation, and not being a very wise 
woman, she had no counsel or advice for a 
girl who would not, or perhaps could not, do 
what her two sisters had before her, — dance 
and fritter away the three or four years of life 
that had intervened between their school days 
and their marriage, — and so she said, some- 
what pettishly, ‘‘I see you are going to be just 
like your aunt Mary. She never wanted to do 
as other girls did; and you see what she has 
come to—” And at this point the conversa- 
tion was again interrupted. 

‘‘ What aunt Mary has come to!” thought 
Linda. ‘I should think she had come to 
about the best a woman can come to. To 
be loved and honored by all who know her. 
To be sure she is not married. Perhaps that 
is a misfortune. An idea strikes me. I will 
go and see aunt Mary next week; and she is 
so good and sympathetic, that I feel that she 
can helpme. And perhaps she has gone over 
this very groutid that I find so distasteful; 
and if I am, as mamma says, like her, she 
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will know how to understand and advise 
me.” 7 

Aunt Mary was knitting in her quiet coun- 
try parlor, listening to the reader whom she 
employed for two hours every day, when 
Linda burst in upon her. She greeted her 
most affectionately, sent away, her reader glad- 
ly, much preferring, for the moment, the com- 
pany of Linda’s active spirit to the ponderous 
volume which was put aside. After the family 
news was exhausted, Linda drew her chaira 
little nearer to her aunt, and said, — 

‘* Do you know that I have come here to-day 
to ask advice ?”’ 

**You are not ill, I trust,” said aunt Mary, 
carefully regarding her niece through her 
spectacles. 

**O, no, indeed,” said Linda, laughing. “TI 
forget that you are the doctor as well as the 
oracle of this little village. I often wish I 
were ill, for then I should have something to 
do; I would try and get well. I suppose my 
complaint is a diseased mind; can you min- 
ister to that?” 

And then Linda told her what an unsatis- 
factory winter she had passed; how much she 
had gone into company, with but little enjoy- 
ment; how she had tried to study a little, to 
sew a little, and to do a little charity work; 
but, as she had no definite plans to carry out, 
so she had no purpose beyond that of the mo- 
ment; and how restless and discontented she 
had. become with this course of life. 

‘* Why, my dear,” said aunt Mary, “ you are 
proving all things; and now you have only to 
hold fast that which is good.” 

**And you know that I am never going to 
be married,” continued Linda, vehemently. 

‘* Of course not,” said her aunt, laughing. 

‘* And:so there will be nothing for me to do 
but just go on in this way till I die; for I never 
can be good, like you.” 

‘* You. ought to be a great deal better,” said 
aunt Mary, energetically; ‘‘and you will be, 
for you are beginning young to search after 
the path of peace, and he that secks shaJJ find. 
Let me assure: you, in the first place, that your 
life will not always run on as it does now. 
You are growing older every day, which is for 
allof us a radical: change; and, as a matter of 
course, in every well-disposed mind, you are 
growing wiser. Now, all is outward pros- 
perity; but a day may change that. If your 
father should die, or if he should lose his 
property, or you should lose your health, a 
new series of trials would commence, from 
which you would look back with wonder at 
your present repinings.” 
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‘*O, don’t speak of it! I know it is wicked 
for me to feel so, but I cannot help it.” 

‘* No, it is not wicked for you to express dis- 
satisfaction with some parts of your life; only 
do not overlook the blessings that have fallen 
to your lot, and try to think of some way 
to improve your condition. Supposing you 
should give up your present occupations for 
one more year of study. How should you 
like that?” 

‘¢ Well — it is supposed that my education is 
finished; but, to tell the truth, I don’t feel as 
if I knew anything.” 

‘¢Then you are just in the state of mind to 
be benefited by instruction, and just now so 
situated that you can do so; and at the end 
of the year your horizon will be enlarged, and 
a new vista will lie before you.” 

** And what will the girls say?” 

*«They will wonder and talk about it fora 
week or two, and then forget it all.” 

‘* And what will mamma say?” 

‘That is a more serious question; but it 
can do no harm to propose it.” 

**T think I should like it; and I know Miss 
Clark would be glad to have me come back 
again to school, for she thought I was leaving 
too soon.” 

** Well, then, try for it; and the trying will 
give you something to do and to think about.” 

So Linda went back refreshed and encour- 
aged, and, under the mental stimulus of the 
moment, told her mother what she would like 
to do; but her mother gave the proposition 
but little heed, and pronounced it one of aunt 
Mary’s wild-goose schemes, which would soon 
blow over. But Linda had a strong will, and 
was not easily discouraged. She improved a 
favorable oportunity to lay the case before her 
father. He was more easily entreated. He 
took the subject under consideration, and at 
length yielded to her wishes more to please 
her than to profit her, for she was his youngest 
child, ‘‘his baby,” as he called her; and his 
almost uniform indulgence of her wishes was 
a theme of sharp criticism on the part of her 
elder sisters. And he, moreover, added to the 
scheme a new element of interest. Instead of 
returning to Miss Clark’s school, he proposed 
that she should enter the B—— Institute, in 
another state, where she would have greater 
advantages, come under new influences and 
new associations, and have the opportunity, as 
it were, to begin life over again on an advanced 
plane. This was sufficient excitement for a 
few weeks, and Linda proved herself marvel- 
lously energetic in making her preparations 
for her first flight from home. This in due 





time was accomplished, and it is now nearly a 
year since her connection with the institution. 
She is full of enthusiasm for her new pursuits 
and her new friends, and writes home that she 
is having ‘‘a splendid time,” and only wishes 
the days were longer in the State of New York. 
Her teachers report that she has developed 
such a taste for science, and has made such 
progress in chemistry, that she might easily fit 
herself for a professorial chair; and this is so 
well understood by he companions, that she 
is already called, on account of her proficiency 
in this branch, ‘the little professor.” 

Her mother never thought that Linda would 
turn out to be such a scholar, but is recon- 
ciled to it by the expectation of introducing a 
daughter into the literary, rather than into the 
fashionable world. 

Her father advises her to continue her 
studies for another year, when, he says, ‘‘ you 
will be of age, and can then choose your pro- 
fession, only remembering that you will al- 
ways be my baby,” &c. 

And Lucy? .She too is having a good time, 
in a round of gayety, and amidst a crowd of 
admirers. 


PIERRE AND PIERRETTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY SELMA BORG AND MARIE A. BROWN. 


ted was the first day of the year. Contrary 
to habit, the sun shone brilliantly; the air, 
freed from moisture, was clear even for Paris. 
A thick crust of snow sparkled and cracked 
under the feet of the passers-by, who filled 
the street St. Honoré — going and coming, 
pressing each other, pushing each other, as if 
the time could never be sufficient for all that 
they had to do during the day. Yet it was 
only ten o'clock. 

A little chimney-sweep, leaning against a 
balustrade at the gateway of the great court 
of the Palais Royal, watched the busy crowd 
as it entered and went forth. A gentleman 
and a lady passed near him; they carried 
dolls, a jumping-jack, a harlequin, a little 
carriage, which certainly must roll all by it- 
self, and a bundle of books, bound, of which 
the gilding shone in the sun. Pierre followed 
with his eyes all these beautiful things; and 
he saw the gentleman stop and make signs to 
the coachman of a carriage which waited on 
the place. The equipage advanced; the little 
chimney-sweep ran to open the door, and put 
down the steps; and as the gentleman and 
lady mounted, she looked at him with an 
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air so mild, so benevolent, that he could not 
prevent himself from responding to her smile, 
‘* God bless you, my good lady, and give you 
a joyous year!” The lady smiled to him still, 
searched hurriedly in her purse, and drew 
from it.some pennies, which she put in the 
hand of Pierre. ‘‘I am sorry not to have 
more money,” said she; ‘‘ but I desire that my 
gift may bring you good luck.” Pierre thanked 
her, shut the door, and the carriage moved on. 
He held the pennies in his hand. It was his 
first gain of that day. ‘‘ There are at least 
ten of them,” thought he; ‘‘ and the lady has 
given them to me with such a good heart that 
they will attract others.’’ He began to count 
them; and, as he made them glide between 
his fingers, there came one quite little, all 
round and all yellow. Pierre examined it. 
It was of gold, a piece of twenty francs, a real 
Napoleon! quite new, of that year; quite bril- 
liant, as if it had just come from the mint. 
Pierre lifted his head, and searched with his 
eyes for the carriage. It was no longer within 
sight; he remembered that it had taken the 
street De Chartres. He ran withall his might 
in the same direction. He arrived at the 
“Carrousel.” A yellow and black carriage 
was just passing through the wicket at the 
other extremity of the place. He ran back 


again, arriving all breathless upon the quay. 
But once there, he did not know which way to 


turn. So many vehicles, crossing in all di- 
rections; so many carriages, — long, narrow, 
large, small, red, yellow, black, — covered the 
‘Pont Royal,” that there was not the smallest 
chance to distinguish one, still less to catch it. 
Pierre, however, continued to walk, but more 
slowly, and when he arrived at the middle of 
the bridge he stopped entirely. Where find 
the trace of the carriage? He was not even 
certain of its form and color. All this had 
passed so quickly before his eyes, that he re- 
membered nothing except the smile of the 
lady, and her kind wish when she placed the 
pennies in his hand. But very certainly she 
had not wanted to give him twenty francs. 
How return them to her? Where find her? 

Pierre retraced his steps; and, as he walked 
along the quay, quite near the parapet, he 
came to the little stair which conducted to 
the baths ‘‘ Vigier.” He held the money in 
his hand all the time. He separated himself 
from the crowd of passers-by, descended some 
steps, sat down, wrapped the gold piece care- 
fully in a piece of paper, and put it in the 
pocket of his vest. This precaution tranquil- 
lized his mind. He felt responsible for this 
gold; it was a deposit that chance had con- 
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fided to-him, and of which he would one day 
have to render an account. When he had put 
it in security he breathed easier. As to the 
pennies, they were certainly his. He finished 
counting them; they were ten, that was all; 
he made of them two parts. ‘If I could earn 
ten more to-day,” thought he, ‘‘I would buy 
New-Year’s gifts for Pierrette, a doll from 
Auvergne, dressed in the fashion of the coun- 
try. But no; what could she do with it? It 
is better to give her something useful.” 

A tap on his shoulder interrupted his medi- 
tations. He started, for he thought of the 
gold that he had in keeping, and for the first 
time he feared that he had been watched. He 
turned round. It was Jacquot, a comrade, a 
child from his village, who had come from 
Auvergne with him and his sister Pierrette, 
more than a year ago. Although Jacquot had 
changed very much since he had been in Paris, 
bad example and idleness having made him 
contract habits very different from those of 
his two honest little companions by the way; 
although he often got angry at the remon- 
strances of Pierre, who, two years younger 
than he, had more reason and strength of will, 
the two children had no less for that remained 
attached to each other. They always spoke 
to each other when they met; they slept at 
the same lodgings, and the recollections of 
family and home were yet strong ties between 
them. 

‘“‘Ah! what are you about here, all alone, 
like an owl?” said Jacquot. ‘‘I almost passed 
without seeing you; but, as I strolled along 
the quay, I took the notion to look over the 
parapet at the running river, and then I-dis- 
covered you perched on the steps to take fresh 
air. You will freeze to death if you remain 
here quarter of an hour longer. Come and 
play push-pin, to warm yourself. Up thereon 
the sidewalk the sun shines beautifully, and 
there are a dozen comrades who are waiting 
for me. Will you come?” 

‘*No,” said Pierre; ‘‘ you know very well 
that I will not play push-pin.” 

‘‘ Because you are afraid to lose.” 

‘*Yes,” replied Pierre, in the same voice; 
“I should be afraid to lose the money that 
Pierrette and I have so much trouble to earn, 
and I should be afraid to take other people’s 
money.” 

“ Afraid to lose, — very well; but afraid to 
win, — why, did you ever hear of such a thing? 
I do not understand you,” said Jacquot. 

‘¢ You know well that for some time we have 
not understood each other,” said Pierre. ‘It 
| is not as it used to be.” 
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‘*Bah!” replied Jacquot. ‘I used to be a 
fool. I believed that it was wrong to play, 
wrong to drink, wrong to amuse myself in- 
stead of working. NowI am no longer such 
a simpleton; I know very well that money is 
none the worse for being earned quicker, and 
I like it better to gather pennies by begging of 
the passers by, who are rich and well dressed, 
than to break one’s back as you do by climbing 
those confounded chimneys, which never end.” 

** Beg,” said Pierre, with an expression of 
disgust, ‘‘ when one has all his limbs, and is 
young!” 

*“You, you have always been proud, any 
how,” said Jacquot. ‘You were no higher 
than a boot when you turned up your nose at 
what people gave you. I remember when my 
mother used to say, ‘ This young one likes his 
hard crust of bread better than the butter cake 
of the neighbor.’ Well, you see, Pierre, that 
is nonsense. As says the great Rustaud, the 
commissioner at the corner, ‘ It is best to have 
a good time when one can, and he who eats 
the capon gets it.’”’ 

Pierre shook his head, without answering. 

“‘Pshaw!” added Jacquot; ‘‘ don’t be sulky. 
Believe me; come and try your fortune. If 
you have no money, I will lend it to you. 
Just look. I have already won all this on head 
or tail since this morning.” 

And he showed a handful of large pennies. 

‘‘T have money,” said Pierre; ‘‘ but I have 
told you that I will not play.” 

‘Very well; will you come to the Rue des 
Lombards to look at the candy stores, or to 
Rue Vivienne, where they have so many car- 
riages and the fashionable world? ” 

‘*No, Ihave not time. I must go and join 
Pierrette. I promised to meet her in the 
square of the Palais Royal. I am sure she 
has waited for me over an hour.” 

‘*Good by till we meet again, then,” said 
Jacquot; ‘‘as for me, I am going to walk, and 
I bet to gather up some sous in the mean time. 
We will see this evening who will be richer, 
you, who have looked for work all the day, or 
I, who have only tried to amuse myself.” 

‘* We will see,” said Pierre. 

And both went their way. One, tall and 
robust, marched along the quay, snapping two 
pieces of slate between his fingers in place of 
castanets, marking the measure to the air he 
sang, stopping at every step to look at some 
strolling player, a mountebank, or some other 
curiosity; then all at once bending his head, 
stooping with a pitiful air, his cap in hand, at 
the approach of the groups of promenaders, 
he interrupted his tune to say, with a lament- 
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able tone, ‘A little penny, for the love of 
God, if you please, my good sir, my good 
lady!” The other, younger and more frail, 
walked with a firm step, and head uplifted, 
without asking anything of anybody. 

On the spot where Pierre had stood, a little 
chimney-sweep leaned against the same rail- 
ing, on the square of the Palais Royal. It 
was the same garments, the same attitude, and 
almost the same figure. Any one who had 
passed there in the morning, and returned 
two hours later, would have believed that the 
same child had remained standing there, with- 
out moving. However, upon looking closer, 
one saw distinctly that the resemblance was 
not perfect. This one had almost blond hair, 
blue eyes, fine and delicate features. A grace 
and a nobility all womanly made one recog- 
nize in her the little girl, in spite of her boy's 
clothes. In fact, Pierre had found no better 
means to avoid separation from his dear little 
sister Pierrette than to dress her like himself. 
Having been left orphans when quite small, 
the poor children had no one in the village 
but their old grandmother, who lived with 
great difficulty from the products of a potato 
field, and from the little work® which her 
weak eyes permitted her todo. The good old 
woman had nursed them, and sustained them 
as long as she could. Then, when the charge 
had become too heavy for her old age and her 
poverty, she had let them fly away, like the 
little birds of the field; but before their de- 
parture, she had blessed them many times; 
and, for want of money, she had gathered 
together good examples and pious precepts, 
that she had practised all her life, and which 
had brought her to a respected and mild old 
age, though poor. 

‘Go, little ones, under the wings of the 
good God,” she had said. ‘‘If you are pious, 
honest, and good, you will be safe under His 
wings. His truth will serve you for a shield. 
Put your hope in the Lord, and evil will not 
approach you; and in the day of affliction, if 
you cry unto Him, He will hear you.” 

The two children had embraced her with 
heavy hearts, and had commenced their jour- 
ney with good courage, with good intention, 
and with the hope of soon returning home, 
bringing the fruits of their little economy to 
the grandmother, to cheer her last days. But, 
alas! a whole year had rolled by, and their 
little purse, filled and emptied many times, 
was now lighter than ever. Often the work 
failed; and yet they had to live. Pierre had 
hurt his leg on an iron crank in the pipe of a 
chimney, and fifteen days of enforced rest had 
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absorbed all the savings of the poor little 
couple. Pierrette had also had the fever, and 
though she had tried bravely to resist the ill- 
ness, and had continued to work without say- 
ing anything about it to her brother, he had 
seen that she suffered, and had taken care of 
her with all the solicitude of a father; for he 
was all to her — a protector, a guide, a friend. 
As she saw him coming from a distance, she 
ran towards him. 

‘“‘ Ah, there you are at last, my good Pierre! 
How long I have waited for you! You do not 
know I have great news to tell you. I have 
earned sixteen sous to-day, and you—” 

‘¢T have had ten given to me,” said Pierre; 
‘* here they are.” 

‘““We are almost rich on our New Year’s 
day. Iwas much afraid that we should not 
get any work; but I have already swept one 
chimney, and run one errand.” 

‘*Take care not to tire yourself,” said Pierre. 
‘You are not strong, my poor Pierrette. It 
is I who ought to work, and you to rest. To- 
day I have done nothing, except that I have 
opened the door of a carriage; and certainly 
they have paid me well for a little thing.” 

‘Ten and sixteen make twenty-six. What 
shall we do with our money?” asked Pierrette. 

‘*We must put aside thirteen sous,” said 


Pierre. ‘‘ You know that we have agreed to save 
half of that which we earn for bad days, for the 
time when one does not find anything to do.” 
‘* And also to return home,” added Pierrette. 
Pierre smiled. ‘‘I believed that you did not 
think of that any more,” said he. 
** Not think of it more!” exclaimed the lit- 


tle girl. ‘*O, I think of it all the. time, only 
Ido not speak of it to you, for fear that it 
would give you pain. Last night I dreamed 
about it. Just imagine that we were both on 
the road to Clermont, and almost there; .and 
the town, with its great black cathedral, was 
before us. I should see the Puy-de-Déme just 
as I see you; I should walk so fast, so fast, 
that I would pass by the houses, the moun- 
tains, all, and I would find myself right in the 
middle of our village, just before our house, 
before our grandmother's house, and — ” 

Pierre interrupted her. ‘* What use is it to 
talk about that,” said he, ‘‘ when it is nothing 
but a dream?” 

‘* But it is pleasant to dream of home,” said 
Pierrette. 

“It is a pleasure that gives pain afterwards,” 
replied Pierre. 

‘* If we could only return there next spring!” 

Pierre did not respond. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SIR MARMADUKE’S OAGE. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.] 


IR MARMADUKE TRAVERS was an 

English gentleman, and he was travel- 
ling in Coromandel, no one knew why or for 
what purpose. At that time there happened 
to be a Hindoo widow somewhere in those 
parts. This lady was very rich, very young, 
very beautiful, and very fond of tormenting 
her admirers. And, as fate would have it, the 
travelling Englishman was completely taken 
captive by this dark beauty; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the hold she had obtained upon 
his heart, she amused herself by making him 
do all sorts of out-of-the-way things. Some- 
times she would bid him let his mustache 
grow, then she would order him to cut it off: 
he had to worship Brahma, adopt the fashion 
of the Hindoos, and had even to undergo the 
indignity of having his head tied up in a dirty 
pocket-handkerchief. Well, nothing would 
please the lady, in one of her caprices, short 
of Sir Marmaduke’s going alone to the jungle 
and killing a tiger ortwo for her. This caused 
him some little uneasiness. However, the 
widow’s hand was to be the reward of the 
achievement, and the thing must consequent- 
ly be done. Being, however, a bit of a phi- 
losopher, he considered with himself that if, by 
chance, he should perish in the attempt~he 
would lose the widow all the same, and that 
he could not think of with anything like equa- 
nimity. To extricate himself from this di- 
lemma he sent a despatch to an enterprising 
friend of his, then stationed with his regiment 
at Calcutta, requesting his advice; instead 
of which this friend sent him a strong iron 
cage, fifteen feet square, very solid. This was 
shipped on board a cutter commanded by Cap- 
tain Littlestone, whilst an express was sent off 
to Sir Marmaduke. 

He rigged himself in tiger-hunting costume, 
and went and bade the lady good by, — who 
coolly wished him good sport, — mounted a 
horse, and rode off to conquer a lady who, as 
a proof of her affection, had so cavalierly con- 
signed him to the tender mercies of the wild 
beasts. 

In the mean time the cage had been con- 
veyed to a valley surrounded with mountains, 
the caves of which were known to shelter 
entire colonies of tigers. Here also came Sir 
Marmaduke. The cage was firmly embedded 
in the soil, the exterior was thickly studded 
over with sharp spikes screwed into the bars; 
inside were placed a table and a sofa, with 
crimson velvet cushions. In one corner there 
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was a case containing a dozen bottles of pale 
ale, and as many of champagne; in another 
was a second case, containing curry pies and 
a variety of preserved meats; in a third case 
were five and twenty loaded rifles, together 
with a complete magazine in miniature of 
powder and shot. On the table were sundry 
cases of Havanas, a box of allumettes, the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, and a copy 
of the Times. 

Towards night the men returned to the cut- 
ter, first scattering two or three quarters of 
fresh beef in the vicinity of the cage. 

About midnight Sir Marmaduke could 
count thirty noble brutes capering in the 
moonlight, and feasting upon the beef that 
had been provided for them. He took aim 
at the most magnificent specimen of the herd, 
and fired. No sooner had he done this than 
the whole pack came scampering towards the 
cage, thinking, doubtless, they had nothing 
to do but crunch the bones of the solitary 
hunter. This was the signal for a regular 
slaughter. Sir Marmaduke discharged his 
rifles point blank in the noses of the animals 
that environed him on all sides; those who 
were not wounded by the balls were severely 
injured by the spikes of the cage in their 
furious efforts to seize their enemy. The 
howling, yelling, and fury was quite a new 
sensation for Sir Marmaduke; he rather en- 
joyed the thing whilst the excitement lasted. 
However, all things must have an end; when 
the sun appeared on the horizon the wounded 
retired, leaving the dead masters of the situa- 
tion. 

Shortly after, the widow was astonished to 
see an army of coolies marching in procession 
towards her door, all, like the slaves of Alad- 
din, heavily laden; and she was not awakened 
from her surprise till the master of the cere- 
monies had placed the following letter in her 
hands: — 


**MapAM: With this you will receive sev- 
enteen full-grown tigers, which I have had the 
honor of shooting for you. 

MARMADUKE TRAVERS.” 


The consequence was, that Sir Marmaduke’s 
nate rang from one end of India to the other. 
The feat of killing, single-handed, seventeen 
tigers, converted him into a hero of the first 
magnitude. No festival was complete without 
him; he was courted by the fashionables and 
worshipped by the mob; some enthusiasts 
even proposed to erect a tomb for him, that 
being the way they honor their great men in 
Eastern nations. 





The handsome Hindoo was proud of the 
feat her charms had inspired. She gloried in 
showing off the redoubtable tiger-slayer at her 
réunions, and ended in being completely fas- 
cinated herself with her former slave. The 
match that she had formerly spurned she 
now earnestly desired; and, as Sir Marma- 
duke did not declare himself so speedily as 
she desired, she determined to give him a lit- 
tle encouragement by sending one of the most 
inviting and most odoriferous of notes. 

The new sensations awakened in Sir Mar- 
maduke by the affair of the cage — his recol- 
lection of the ferocious brutes as they clung 
with expiring energy to the bars of the cage, 
their streaked skins streaming with blood, the 
fearful howling and terrific death-yells, the 
formidable claws that were often within an 
inch of his face— had, somehow or other, 
chased the passion he had felt for the widow 
completely out of his breast. He began to 
ask himself, coolly, what a lady, who had 
made such extraordinary demands upon him 
before marriage, might not require him to do 
after; and the result of his cogitations is ex- 
pressed in the following reply that he sent to 
the now smiling widow: — 

*¢ Sir Marmaduke Travers is highly flattered 
by the charming note of the adorable daughter 
of Brahma; he will gladly continue to bask 
in the sunshine of her smiles, but his ambition 
desires and will accept nothing more.” 


——___—__¢—___—_——_ 


—— Tue writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Angelical Doctor, were comprised in sev- 
enteen thick folio volumes. In one of his 
works, The Sum of all Theology, which oc- 
cupies above twelve hundred and fifty pages 
of close print, in double columns, he has three 
hundréd and fifty-eight articles on angels; 
and many other subjects are treated almost 
as‘fully. We may praise such a writer for 
his industry, if for nothing else. 


— Movunt Ararat is more than a thou- 
sand feet higher than Mont Blanc, the highest 
of the Alps. Its summit has been reached 
twice in the present century: first in 1829, and 
again in 1850. Still the natives at the foot 
of this celebrated mountain continue to main- 
tain the belief that its top has never been 
trodden by mortal’ foot. 


— AccorDING to Suetonius, it was the 
Emperor Caligula, and not Nero, who wished 
the Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might be able to behead them all at one 
blow. ; af 
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DigEcTIONs. — Words in SMALL OAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE BENDED BOW. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


HERE was heard the sound of 

a ‘COMING FOE, 

There was sent through Britain a 
bended bow, 

And a 'voIcE was poured on the 
3FREE WINDS far, 

As the land *rosE up at the sound 
of war:— 


6 HEARD YE NOT THE BATTLE HORN? 
7 REAPER! LEAVE thy golden corn, 
Leave it for the *BIRDS OF HEAVEN; 
Swords must flash, and spears be 
riven: 
Leave it for the *wINDS TO SHED; 
SArM! ere BRITAIN’S TURF GROWS 
RED! 
And the reaper armed, like a free- 
man’s son; ‘ 
And the bended bow and the voice 
passed on. 


THUNTER! leave the mountain 
chase; 
*TAKE THE FALCHION FROM ITS 
PLACE; 
Let the wolf go FREE to-day; 
Leave him for a NOBLER PREY; 
Let the deer ungalled sweep by: 
3ARM THEE! Britain’s FOES are 
nigh! 
And the hunter armed ere the chase 
was done; 


= And the bended bow and the voice 


passed on. 


7CHIEFTAIN! QuiT the joyous feast ;’ 


Stay not till the song hath ceased ; 

Though the mead be FOAMING 
BRIGHT, 

Though the fire gives ruddy light, 

LEAVE the hearth and LEAVE the 
HALL; ; 

3+ARM THEE! BRITAIN’S FOES 
MUST FALL! 
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And the chieftain armed, and the horn was 
blown; 

And the bended bow and the voice passed on. 


™Prince! thy father’s deeds are told 
In the bower and in the hold, 
Where the goatherd’s lay is sung, 
Where the minstrel’s harp is strung! 
FoEs are on thy NATIVE SEA, — 
Give our bards a tale of THEE! 
And the prince came armed, like a leader’s 
son; 


And the bended bow and the voice passed on. 


™MotHerR! stay thou not thy boy! 

He must learn the BATTLE’s Joy. 

7S1sTER! bring the sword and spear, 

Give thy brother words of cheer! 

™MAaIvEN! bid thy lover part; 

BRITAIN CALLS THE STRONG IN HEART! 
And the bended bow and the voice passed on; 
3%*AND THE BARDS MADE SONG OF A BATTLE 

WON. 





PotycraTEs’ Rinc. — Polycrates (Po-lik’- 
ra-teez), tyrant of Samos, in the early part of 
the sixth century before Christ, enjoyed for 
more than forty years unexampled prosperity. 
According to Herodotus, he was advised by 
his friend and ally, Amasis, King of Egypt, 
to make a sacrifice of the possession which he 
most valued, lest his constant good fortune 
should excite the envy of the gods, and they 
should send upon him some signal misfortune. 
Accordingly Polycrates threw into the sea an 
emerald signet-ring of exquisite beauty and 
great value. But Fortune refused to accept the 
sacrifice. In a few days an unusually large 
fish was brought to the palace as a present to 
the sovereign, and in its belly was found the 
ring. Amasis, learning of this fact, broke off 
the alliance with Polycrates, who was scon 
overtaken by misfortune; for, having been 
invited to visit Sardis by Oroetes, the satrap 
of that place, he was treacherously seized and 
crucified. Schiller has made this incident the 
subject of a ballad, and it is often alluded to 
by modern writers. W. 


—— WE learn from an old Greek author 
that in his day a sheep was worth about a 
doilar and three quarters; but, in order to eat 
it in good company, there must be added the 
expense of cheese, oil, honey, perfumes, eels, 
Thasian wine, and musicians, which would 
bring the expense of the feast up to a talent — 
one thousand dollars. ah 
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(EEID= WORK) 














391. S (E) (mi) (ra) (mi’s) (B) (yew) (hilt, 
less H) (B) (A) (B) (YLon &) (die) (do) 
(cart) H (A) (G) (E) — Semiramis built Bab- 
ylon, and Dido Carthage. 

392. When, marshalled on the nightly plain, 

The glittering host bestud the sky, 

One star alone of all the train 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 


393- Civil. 394. Dim. 395. B-oat. 396. Ol- 
ive-r. 397. Have, area, veer, earl. 398. (A 
cat in gloves) (cat) (chess) NO (mice) —A 
cat in gloves catches no mice. 399. Tanna, 
Anna. 400. Thorn, horn. 401. Po,O! 402. 
Minch, inch. 403. Landes, Andes. 404. (LX. 
in G) (T on KY) — Lexington, Ky. 405. 
Tapir. 406. (Re) (A) (D) (mi) (from the 
beginning) to (the end) (A) n (D) (si) i (F) 
you (A) (re) (A flat) — Read me from the 
beginning to the end, and see if you are a flat. 
407. Hoarse, horse, hose, hoe, he. 


JACK SPRAT. 


ENIGMA. 


409. It is composed of 30 letters. The 20, 
2, 9, 12. is ametal. The 25, 6, 22, 14 is often 
due. The 13, 8, 21, 29, 23 is used by all ba- 
kers. The 17, 16, 9, 30 is often used for fuel. 
The 18, 26, 29, 2 is seen at almost every fire. 
The 27, 3, 11, 4 is what many people are. The 
7, 19, 5 is a domestic animal. The 24, 28, 1, 
15 is lofty. The 10, 3, 21, 25 is a wild animal. 
The whele is the name of a great man and his 
character. RIVERSIDE. 





e 
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DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals form two cities of the 
British Isles : — 

410. 1. A river in one of the southern states. 
2. Acity of Denmark. 3. A city in Wiscon- 
sin, 4. A town in Vermont. 5. A cape on 
the coast of the United States. Huron. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


SPECS. 


Sans-TETES. 


413. Behead a boat, and leave a supernat- 
ural utterance. 414. Behead a river of Eu- 
rope, and leave a king mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. 415. Behead one city of Asia, and leave 
another. 416. Behead a poet, and leave a car- 
riage. HERBERT. 


417. REBUS. 


HippEN Worps. 
418. A proverb of six words, one in each 
couplet : — 
*“ Another look from brimming eyes 
Along the glorious plain.” 
‘* Beyond the blue seas far away 
Most wretchedly 
One died in prison far away.” 
“ A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry.’ ” 
“‘ The hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain.” 
‘¢ And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 
‘On her poor withered bosom, half bare; 
and her cheek 


Has the deadly pale hue of despair.” 
ALEX. 
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OX’S “‘piece’’ is filed away for use. — 
Willie Clements is a new correspondent, 
and is welcome; if he keeps trying, his head 
work will at last appear in our pages; we 
cannot always succeed the first time, Willie. 
— The same suggestion will apply to Leo 
Miner of Toledo. —W. T. Woodruff’s solu- 
tions are good —as far as they go. — That 
“love” rebus by Tom A. Toze is pretty good; 
but so many have been made on that phrase, 
that the solution would be too easy. — Ariel 
sends another good rebus. — K ’72 is inclined 
to the classics, and we shall allow him to puz- 
zle our Latin scholars a little. — We give the 
Velocipede credit for a good share of wit, but 
the printing can be improved. 

Jacob Faithful’s last was fair, but rather too 
easy. — Johnnie Anderson’s square words will 
take their turn before long. — John B. Ses- 
sions takes a good deal of pains to send us an 
ingenious table; it is pretty long, but if we 
can find room we shall print it; at any rate, 
John, thanks for your patient labor. — Rein- 
deer will at last appear on the track. — Nellie 
& Katy are under consideration. — Dexter's 
geographicals are very good — ditto Tem- 
pest’s rebus. — The Starry Flag costs $1.00 
without postage, in numbers. — F. N. Clem- 
ent, Unity, N. H., is getting up a Printer’s 
Guide, and wants names and specimens. 

Huron and Herbert’s anagrams, &c., are 
under consideration. — The price of Lake 
Shore Series, in numbers, is $3.75; of Starry 
Flag Series, $4.12. — ‘‘ Rowing and Sailing” 
is published by Routledge & Sons, of Lon- 
don, but can be had at the leading bookstores 
in our cities; price, twenty cents. — J. Chap- 
man, of Elizabeth, N. J., wishes to purchase a 
small printing-press at a reasonable rate; who 
will accommodate him? — John G. Wilder's 
letter has been answered. — Specs & Cute are 
always welcome, and we will make a selection 
of their best head work. But our friends must 
not think strange if we do not insert ail 
the good ‘‘ work” even that is sent to us; a 
page holds only just so much! 

Jakey Jewsharp & Co., thanks for your good 
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rebus. — Euclid Avenue sends a very pretty re- 
bus, but it is too easy; it has no other fault. — 
‘Wish Correspondents” is for those who de- 
sire to enter into correspondence on any sub- 
ject with ‘‘ head workers; ” we print the post- 
office address, and the subject in parentheses. 
We trust this explanation will answer many 
questions that are sent to us. — Good for 
Nothing we find to be good for something. — 
‘*In D an apple is” seems to be original with 
several of our friends; funny — isn’t it? — 
G. W. Simmons’s answer is correct, but where 
were the other answers? 

Some of Our Boys begin their letters thus: 
**T take my pen in hand,” &c. Is not this a 
needless piece of information? We take it 
for granted that our friends usually write with 
pen in hand; but should any one ever write 
with his pen in foot, then he may inform us 
of the curious fact. All of which means that 
it is not well to begin a letter with that sen- 
tence; it has served its time, and should be 
let alone. — Hyde Parker wants to know who 
invented checkers. Can any one tell him? 

Are not some of the sharp Boys and Girls 
equal to the task of a higher class of head 
work than ‘“cross-word enigmas”? Come, 
now, try for something new and good— 
something that will make the subscribers to 
the Magazine wear their guessing-caps a long 
while before they solve the puzzle. Instead 
of sending a half dozen at a time, concentrate 
your powers on one that shall contain all the 
wit and wisdom that would otherwise have 
been spread thinly over several. But it ac- 
curs to us that we have given this advice 
before! 

The Eureka Press has, we believe, a good 
reputation; you had better send to the com- 
pany for specimens of work done upon it. — 
We have read and laughed at John’s conun- 
drum; he turned his crop to good advantage. 
— Winnewag’s compliments make us blush — 
almost; but as no one is looking at us, we 
enjoy the kind words at our leisure; the puz- 
zles are in our contribution-box. — Did you 
ever! Here come a lot of old anagrams that 
have done good service for years! Why, we 
remember them in the days of boyhood. 
Don’t copy. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Pho! D. Roll, 
Drawer S, Haverhill, Mass., wants western 
and southern cerrespondents. — Duke, Water- 
town, Mass. —J. C. Moore, U. S. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.— Walter Piper, Macomb, 
Iil., wants letters on the cultivation of pea- 
nuts. — Bockhacker, Box 114, Woburn, Mass. 
— Frank P., Box 375, San Francisco (stamps). ~ 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
IV. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: It is very 

easy for one to say he will go to Europe 
for six months, but for a busy man it becomes 
a very difficult job by the time he is ready to 
go. We have made up and exhausted several 
memoranda of things to be done; but now, 
as we write on the day we leave home, there 
seems to be enough for a new edition of 
memoranda. With the sad incidents there 
are mingled many pleasant ones. The other 
evening, at the lodge, we received a present 
of a crayon portrait of ourself, half life size, 
in an elegant frame, and a magnificent basket 
of flowers. The picture is said to be a very 
fine one, and we believe it. 

Last Saturday we attended a social gather- 
ing of the amateur editors, and partook of a 
collation with them at the residence of Charles 
H. Fowle, of Our Banner. The affair was not 
a convention; and we were delighted to take 
by the hand the distinguished young gentle- 
men who had assembled on the occason. Our 
host was a host in himself, and we were not a 
little surprised to find that he and several of 
the party were taller than their ‘ uncle.” 
**Our Banner” is a well-conducted paper; 
but we wish to say privately to all our ama- 
teur editors that they ought not to imitate 
some of the regular, professional, heavy edi- 
tors in the use of personal abuse. It isn’t 
pretty. Resent an insult in savage silence, or 
with kind words. Our Banner has erred but 
slightly in this direction, while some of the 
other amateurs have done it so largely that 
we feel compelled to withdraw our ‘“ indorse- 
ment.” Young gentlemen should be gentle- 
men; and personal abuse, whether by the 
spoken or the printed word, is beneath his 
dignity. 

We hope our young friends will excuse us 
for saying this in such a connection; but we 
were so delighted with the nine young gentle- 
men whom we met, that we must insist upon 
respecting them as much as we love them. 
Besides our genial and pleasant host, we saw 
Edwin A. Farwell (Alert), of the “ Young 
Sportsman,” who is tall, modest, and versatile 
in his abilities. In the person of George W. 





AND GIRLS. 


Hills we met the editor of ‘‘Our Girls,” a 
new paper, of large size, beautifully printed, 
and exceedingly well made up. In the whole 
circle of our acquaintance we could not have 
selected one better fitted by nature and educa- 
tion to edit ‘‘Our Girls,” for he is very good- 
looking, yet manly and dignified. If “our 
girls” could see him, they would certainly sub- 
scribe, if they had not exhausted their funds 
in the purchase of ribbons and scented note- 
paper. John F. Adams, the editor of the 
‘*Bostonian,” is a gentleman, and worthy of 
the fame he has achieved. H. M. Burt (Robin 
Hood), of the ‘‘ Busy Bee;” Robert A. Elder 
and Samuel Elder (Penchant), of the ** Eastern 
Banner;” and Daniel Staniford, Jr., and G. 
Arthur Hilton, of the ‘* National Eagle,” 
were also’of the party, and are not unknown 
to fame. We wish them all, personally and 
newspaporially, all manner of prosperity and 
happiness. 

In this connection we wish to say that we 
don’t think it is quite right for the managers 
of the *“* Convention” to be held in Cincinnati 
this summer to announce in their circulars 
that certain writers of juvenile literature 
*“*have been invited, and will undoubtedly 
be present.” We have received no invitation, 
and if we had we could not be in Cincinnati 
and in Europe at the same time. We have 
the highest respect and regard for the young 
gentlemen of the amateur press; but they 
should learn to do business like men — honest 
men. We were prevented by illness from at- 
tending the Newark Convention last spring, 
and of course our absence will prevent us 
from being present at the great Conventions 
which are to take place in July, but they have 
our best wishes. OLIVER OPTIc. 


_——_—__— 


—— CULTIVATE conversation ; a good talker 
is rarely found, simply because children are 
not trained to know when to talk and when to 
be silent. There are many who chatter from 
morning until night; such persons are to be 
avoided. Think before you speak, and let 
the law of kindness influence all your words. 
Never hurt the feelings of your companions 
for the sake of being witty. If you disregard 
the feelings of your playmates, you may be 
called entertaining, but you will never have 
any true friends. 


—— NEVER yawn in a person’s face. Ifa 
yawn will come, conceal it with your hand. 
Only ill-bred boys and girls would be guilty 
of such an act. 
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